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THE PRESIDENT’S COMMENTS 
J. C. LORT 


= of this year marked two important events in the 
history of librarianship in British Columbia. On September 27th 
we celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the 
British Columbia Library Association. BCLA was established as a 
result of the meeting of the Pacific Northwest Library Association 
in Victoria in early September, 1911. The programme for that 
three-day conference sounds very familiar: ‘Round Table on Chil- 
dren’s Books’’, including a talk on “The High School Problem”; 
“Responsibilities of Library Trustees”; “Public Libraries for Pub- 
lic Service’ and similar topics. The final session was addressed by 
Helen Gordon Stewart on “Co-operation among the Libraries of 
the Northwest”, in which she asked that the Association “take 
some definite stand on the subject of the qualifications necessary 
for the ‘complicated functions of librarianship’ in the West.” 

I am not sure if Miss Stewart, in voicing this plea, was thinking 
of the establishment of a library school. A few years later, after - 
the passage of “An Act to Provide for the Establishment of Pub- 
lic Libraries”, she was the driving force behind a number of reso- 
lutions sent to the University of British Columbia, requesting the 
establishment of such a school. Now, forty years later, the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia’s library school has become a reality. Dr. 
Rothstein, as director, has set a very high entrance standard, and 
libraries and librarians are eagerly awaiting the first products of 
the school. The British Columbia Library Association extends to 
them a very warm welcome. 

At the PNLA Conference of 1911 the representative of the 
American Library Association spoke on “The Library and the 
Community”. Over the years the position of the public library in 
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the community has changed. In the August, 1961, issue of 
Fortune the city of Louisville, Kentucky, has used its public lib- 
rary in a full-page advertisement for attracting business to Louis- 
ville. Under a photograph, which shows a well-dressed, attractive 
woman leaving the public library, is the caption “. . . and your 
Research Director's wife will like Louisville, too!” The text of the 
advertisement stresses the facilities and services that the library 
has to offer industry and the family. Another advertisement in 
Fortune mentioning the importance of libraries is International 
Paper's series, “Send me a man who reads!”’, in which the use of 
libraries is shown to be an important factor in the success of stu- 
dents, business and professional people. Another aspect of this 
role of the library in the community is to be found in the John 
Fischer article, ‘Money Bait’’, in the September issue of Harper's. 
Mr. Fischer analyzes the reasons for certain industrial develop- 
ments in the last fifteen years and finds that modern industry 
wants to establish itself in a pleasant environment and close to 
great universities. The personnel of these new industries “. . . are 
true intellectuals, with a wide range of interests. They like to live 
in a community of scholars—historians, writers, sociologists, even 
an occasional artist—and they enjoy being near good libraries, 
good orchestras, good art galleries.” 

In the fifty years that have passed since the founding of the 
British Columbia Library Association, the concepts of libraries 
and library service have changed and the graduates of our new 
library school will be entering a world in which the library is be- 
coming a status symbol of the community. 





PRINTING IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
LOUIS GRENBY 


Wor about “Printing in British Columbia” means tread- 
ing on controversial ground. This appears odd because printing’ 
seems such a harmless topic. Is it not just one of the many 
branches of modern industry which are part and parcel of our 
every-day lives? 

Printing is more than that. In the words of John C. Tarr, 
“Printing today is, both culturally and commercially, essential 
to human life and progress.’ It plays a special rdle in the exist- 
ence of every nation that has emerged from barbarism; it is hu- 
manity’s most powerful civilizing factor. As this cannot be said 
of any other branch of industry, printing and its allied trades and 
crafts deserve the special consideration of everyone who has our 
standard of civilisation at heart. 

It must seem strange, especially to librarians who are in the 
front-line of the battle for spiritual progress, that such a common- 
place fact needs to be stressed; stranger still that one meets far 
too often with attitudes ranging from more or less polite indiffer- 
ence to almost hostile opposition when pleading, in British Co- . 
lumbia, for recognition of the special rdle assigned to printing. 
Proceeding from the general to the specific, we become immedi- 
ately involved in argument. Who will quietly accept the consid- 
ered statement that printing in British Columbia is not up to the 
economic, cultural and political importance of this province? This 
takes into account some notable exceptions which have found re- 
cognition at home and abroad. 


1The word “printing” is used, on the following pages, to refer to the various 
applied arts and industrial crafts involved in the making of books, newspapers, 
magazines, catalogues, leaflets, posters, forms, stationery, etc., required by a modern 
community. 

2TARR, JOHN C. Printing Today, London, Oxford University Press, 1949, p. 11. 
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As this statement is almost an indictment of our industrial, fin- 
ancial and educational (not to mention governmentah) leaders, it 
needs substantiation. And here we are faced with the basic prob- 
lem: how does one establish a standard of printing? 

In countries where the craft of printing grew out of the stone 
mason’s and scribe’s arts, judgment is based on tradition. Its roots 
are in instincts which are characteristic for each nation and as dif- 
ficult to define as “good taste’’. British Columbia, exploiting her 
natural resources, has caught up with many parts of the old 
world, and even surpassed some, as far as material things are con- 
cerned. In this joyous race for wealth a few cultural matters fell 
behind; among them, most regrettably, the understanding and 
appreciation of printing. This also happened elsewhere, but whilst 
other artistic activities were eventually grafted successfully upon 
a solid foundation of material wealth, the arts and crafts of print- 
ing in those countries never recovered from prolonged malnutri- 
tion in infancy. Their standard remained incongruously low; local 
talent which could have raised it had to look elsewhere for work 
and reward. British Columbia is still young enough to be spared 
this cultural humiliation and economic damage. 

There are, broadly speaking, three categories of printing: book 
printing, newspaper printing and commercial printing.’ All of 
them are young in this part of the world; unfortunately, they have 
had no chance of developing in the same chronological sequence 
as in the older centres of civilisation. The first presses came to 
British Columbia about 1856; they were used for the publication 
of a French news-sheet, ‘““Le Courrier de la Nouvelle Calédonie’’, 
and of the “Victoria Gazette”. Simple books arid brochures, re- 
quired by the authorities, prospectors, etc., government proclama- 
tions and most kinds of commercial printing followed quickly, in 
tune with the quickly increasing population. The growth was per- 
haps too fast to allow for adequate craftsmanship. 

In Europe, the style of printing originated in the beautiful 
hand-written and illuminated book and was influenced, in its for- 
mative period, by the high esteem in which the book as a symbol 
of faith, wisdom and knowledge was universally held. The rules 
of the optical appearance of the book page allowed for variations 
in the design and arrangement of type, but within the limitations 


8Magazines, being a crossbreed of the first two groups, take sometimes more after 
one parent, sometimes more after the other. 
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of these rules, the printer, who was often publisher, designer, 
typefounder, bookbinder, all in one, had to obey the law that his 
work must always serve, never overshadow, the author's message. 

A well designed and well printed book puts the reader into the 
pleasant state of mind which subconscious aesthetic satisfaction 
invariably creates; his eyes can easily absorb and communicate to 
the brain the author's thoughts transmitted through print. This is 
achieved by harmonious layout, careful selection of type, illustra- 
tions, paper and ink, and experienced craftsmanship by typesetter, 
pressman, engraver, bookbinder, etc. ‘“Overdesign’”, often caused 
by well-meant but undisciplined exuberance, spoils a book as 
much as inadequate technical work. There are examples of both 
shortcomings among the comparatively few books and magazines 
produced in British Columbia. 

Newspaper and commercial printing cannot always follow the 
same basic principles as book printing. These more ephemeral 
products are often intended to make the reader feel excited rather 
than at ease; even annoyed, irritated or shocked, when the mes- 
sage — an advertisement, an appeal, some news item, etc. — hits 
the eyes. More and more presses and manpower are engaged in 
this kind of printing and it is certainly difficult to design all of it 
on a high artistic level; yet there is no excuse for inadequate tech- 
nical work provided the printer is given a chance to apply his 
craftsmanship. 

Despite these differences, the best training for a graphic de- 
signer who wishes to acquire “style”, this intangible precious 
quality, and for a printer who aspires to be a craftsman, is to help 
to create well produced books. It imposes on the designer strict 
discipline and restraint in the choice of his means; it compels the . 
printer to work with utmost care when setting and arranging the 
pages, matching ink and paper and achieving the even impression 
of the type form which is essential for good readability. The 
beneficial effects of such training can be recognised in the pro- 
ducts of every good printing office, whichever purpose they may 
serve. 

Unfortunately, there has never been much book printing in 
British Columbia; mainly, because we have not enough publishers 
of any consequence. In fairness it should be said that some books 
produced here by or under the supervision of people like Robert 
and Felicity Reid and Takao Tanabe, compare favourably with 
anything printers elsewhere are justifiably proud of. These excep- 
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tions, by outstanding quality of design and mechanical execution, 
prove that first-rate graphic work by local craftsmen is possible; 
the unnecessarily low average is, therefore, particularly painful. 

Newspaper printing evolved from the printing of books, es- 
pecially their title pages; of broadsheets displayed at village and 
town fairs; government proclamations, and the printers’ and type- 
founders’ sample sheets. However, the demand for rising speed 
of production and the general bad taste which happened to pre- 
vail when advertisements became the financial basis of the Fourth 
Estate, seem to have ruined the visual appearance of most news- 
papers beyond repair — despite some gallant efforts to combat the 
rot. British Columbia's papers could not escape the trend, and no 
more shall be said here about this tragic development. 

Commercial printing, too, has its roots in book printing. It 
stems from the early printer-publisher’s ‘advertisements’, the title 
pages and the type sample sheets. During the last hundred years 
commercial printing in its various forms seems to have overtaken 
book printing in economic importance. 

In British Columbia it had to start without the advantages of a 
good book printing tradition with its accompanying scholarly 
approach to printing. This resulted not only in commercial print- 
ing of a disproportionately low standard (again with some not- 
able exceptions — just enough to confirm the rule), but also in 
the printing industry's and their representatives’ lack of prestige. 
Unless our printers enjoy public confidence and respect, they can- 
not fulfil their duty towards the community — namely to provide 
our most important means of communication efficiently and eco- 
nomically, as well as being aesthetically satisfying. 

The small esteem in which the general public holds our print- 
ing industry does not do justice to the importance of the services 
which printing renders to the community. The many deplorable 
cultural and economic consequences of this situation may not be 
immediately apparent; they are far-reaching but too complicated 
to be discussed here. The main reason for this sad but not yet des- 
perate state of affairs lies with the printers’ customers. Most of 
them do not know enough about the printer and his work, though 
such knowledge would be much in their own interest. They can 
hardly be blamed for their ignorance because there are, in British 
Columbia, at present none of the facilities provided elsewhere 
which offer to print buyers an opportunity to learn something 
about this important commodity and service. While this situation 
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continues, the losers are, in the first place, our printers who are 
not as lucky as John Johnson who could say, when Printer to the 
University of Oxford: 


The customer who has all the arrogance that comes of fragments of 
technical knowledge, ill co-ordinated and superficially acquired, is a 
difficult man, and I pass him by quickly.* 

Our privately owned printing firms have to adjust the standard 
of their work to that of their customers if they wish to stay in 
business. Lacking tradition and education in this particular field, 
too few print-users in British Columbia recognize the merits, not 
only aesthetic, of good printing. Too few are aware of the fact 
that only well designed and carefully produced printing can bring 
about the financial gains which they hope to obtain from their 
catalogues, price lists, posters, etc. How can they be expected to 
pay the fair price which the printer is entitled to for high quality 
and speedy service unless they know what good printing is and by 
what kind of effort and technical means it can be produced? 

The threatening vicious circle and the dangers arising from it 
unless a satisfactory answer is found are obvious. 

The remedy lies, first of all, in a change of the print-users’ ap- 
proach to printing. This can be brought about by carefully plan- 
ned and generously endowed intensive education on a broad basis. 
Every member of a community is a print-user, starting with the 
first-grader who becomes conscious of the shapes of the Roman 
Alphabet, the backbone of our civilisation. The influence of the 
letter forms, individually and in their combinations to words and 
pages, on design in general, cannot be overrated. John Johnson 
is, therefore, much to the point: 


I have often heard even our masters the publishers talking in the great 
world and saying: ‘Oh! that is only a school book, and it is no good 
taking it if it is not going to pay’. Such an outlook is the topsyturvydom 
of commerce, and books sought in this spirit can never pay. In any field, 
whether of education or anything else, profit comes surely out of a dis- 
interested quest in which eagerness for profit is secondary to the enthu- 
siasm of the quest.° 


Schoolbooks in the best possible taste, perfect in every technical 
detail, are indispensable— but not enough. The teachers, art 


*JOHNSON, J. in the third J. M. Dent Memorial Lecture, The Printer, His Cus- 
tomers and His Men, delivered 27 October, 1933, in the hall of the London School 
of Printing. 
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teachers in particular, should know more about the rules of good 
printing and about the techniques concerned. They are then bet- 
ter capable to improve their students’ taste and sharpen their sense 
of discrimination. The important part which printing plays in the 
history and progress of mankind, the dangers arising out of its 
neglect or abuse, should be stressed in social science courses. This 
will lead to greater respect for the book (much to the advantage 
of our public and private libraries!). More specific knowledge 
ought to be made available through adult education as outlined 
in a recent proposal by the Graphic Arts Association of British 
Columbia to the Vancouver School Board. 

Nothing conditions our taste more than the printed matter of 
all kinds with its continuous impact on our eyes. Though good 
taste is largely a natural gift, education can direct and improve it. 
The higher the level of taste among the population, the more at- 
tractive will be our private and public buildings, our furniture 
and household goods, the more people will take an active part in 
cultural activities, will borrow and buy books on art, will reject 
badly designed and shoddily made goods of any kind. A more 
harmonious life will result, human creations more in tune with 
the beautiful surroundings with which Providence has blessed us. 

It is high time that this much needed reformation in the print- 
users’ attitude is brought about; the printers can be expected to 
respond quickly. Our few private presses have done valuable 
spade work and deserve increasing encouragement, but a more 
widespread effect is needed. To quote, for the last time, John 
Johnson: 


Printing is not so much an act of isolated artistry as an instrument of 
social service in the world.® 


In other countries, universities have taken the lead. The rele- 
vant clause of the Statutes of the University of Oxford of 1636 
may apply to our own University. Recognizing the necessity of 
good printing to the well-being of the University (and thereby to 
the community), Archbishop Laud wrote: 


And whereas it hath been found by experience in Printing that these 
Mechanick printers (being mostly on the look out for the acquisition of 
money by the output of their energy) do give far too little care to Fine 
Printing or decorative beauty in their workmanship, but issue to the 
light of day rough jobs badly corrected; THEREFORE be it EN- 
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ACTED by the present Statute that there be appointed as scholar-printer 
for the printing of University publications in some House specially ap- 
pointed for the purpose, a man of sound instruction . . . generally to 
take scrupulous care to secure the finish and elegance of every work.’ 


There is, of course, no need for our University to install com- 
posing and printing equipment; the mechanical capacity of Brit- 
ish Columbia’s printing industry is more than sufficient for the 
University’s requirements and there is no danger that Ben John- 
son’s complaint about a 17th century English printer would find 
an echo here: 

It is the Lewd Printers fault that I can send yor lordship no more of 


my Booke done . . . My Printer and I shall afford subject enough for a 
Tragi-Comoedy, for with his delayes and vexation I am almost blind.® 


All that is needed here is a University Press Office where a 
trained staff of moderate dimensions can plan and supervise the 
production of everything printed for the University of British 
Columbia and, possibly, the Victoria College. It is an acknowl- 
edged necessity for the reputation of a university that all its 
publications and printed matter, including the programmes and 
leaflets of the Extension Department, be produced in accordance 
with the recognized standards of highest craftsmanship. Needless 
to say, this would be much to the benefit of the faculty’s literary 
work. 

The good example set by the university would be followed by 
other educational authorities. Their bulletins, circulars, etc. would 
eventually become well designed and “properly” printed, even 
those which are now produced on duplicating machines though 
intended to be read by the public. 

In this manner the truth will gradually spread that only good: 
printing serves the intended purpose and is worth being paid for. 
Government publications, especially those promoting the tourist 
industry, would improve in appearance; artistic and other cultural 
institutions will no longer consider printing a necessary evil, as 
many of them seem to be doing consistently. Rather they will 
welcome it as an important aid which belongs to their own world 
and is not alien to it. 

Business and industry will soon realise that good printing sells 
more services and goods than printing indifferently designed, 


TQuoted in Johnson, Third J. M. Dent Memorial Lecture. 
8] bid. 
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planned with insufficient care, and cheaply produced in a mini- 
mum of time. 

Conceivably, the new School of Librarianship at the University 
of British Columbia may form the nucleus of a movement to raise 
the standard and increase the volume of our printing industry. It 
would be in the best tradition if the much desired, urgently need- 
ed renaissance of printing in our province were brought about by 
the men and women whose lives are dedicated to the service of 
humanity through the book, the cradle of the graphic arts and 
crafts. 
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CERTIFICATION 
A MAJOR STEP FORWARD 


MARGARET BRUNETTE 
Vancouver Public Library 


a and its place among the professions has in 
recent years been a matter of serious and perplexed concern to a 
growing number of librarians. True to a tradition that is much 
stronger than is generally recognized, B.C. librarians took the 
issue of certification early to their local association. BCLA reacted 
with special committees and heated conference debate. Initial dis- 
cussion, inevitably fumbling as is all first discussion of complex 
questions, is slowly being replaced by a clearer recognition of the 
elements characteristic of a true profession and by critical examin- 
ation to discover the extent each is developed within the library 
field. An early study’ identified for us the following basic ele- 
ments: prolonged and specialized intellectual training resulting in 
the acquisition of a technique of service; performance of this 
service for a fixed remuneration rather than in a speculative fash- 
ion; a sense of responsibility and concern for the competence and 
honour of the members of the profession; and the establishment . 
of a professional association to test competence and enforce ethi- 
cal behaviour. When it was first voiced at BCLA that librarianship 
lacked a truly professional association and needed one badly, the 
idea was bitterly rejected. Today response to this concept would, 
I believe, be far different. 

There is precedent for all this. Furious debate and the concern 
for libraries and librarianship which they reflect are not new to 
BCLA. Indeed, periodic controversy is the hallmark of a vigorous 
association. Those who pioneered the certification of B.C. librar- 
ians knew it well. Their struggle, based on concern for the com- 


ITURNER, G.G. The Place of Librarianship Among the Professions. Feliciter 
3:21-24, June 1958. 
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petence of those undertaking the work of librarianship, lies hid- 
den in letters and minutes of our Association and in memories of 
older members. 

My assignment was to search the records for this early story. 
The task was exasperating because Association files are shocking- 
ly incomplete. But it was also rewarding and humbling. One be- 
came increasingly aware of a professional debt to a handful of 
librarians whose active sense of responsibility to their profession 
required of them long hours and the courage to stand up and be 
counted on issues deeply contentious. 

The word “certification” began to appear in library literature 
during the twenties. The idea soon found advocates in BCLA with 
Margaret Clay in the lead, nourishing the idea, ensuring oppor- 
tunity for its discussion, at first informally and then toward the 
end of the thirties officially as chairman of B.C.’s newly estab- 
lished Certification Committee. 

To realize the significance of certification in the slow evolution 
of librarianship toward professional standing we need to project 
ourselves, as best we can, into the library world of that period. 
Budgets, book stock and salaries were meagre. Salary schedules 
were unheard of. Buildings were poor, staffs small. Many library 
workers lacked university and professional training. Yet these 
trying circumstances bred some mighty pioneers. 

Unfortunately there is a gap in BCLA’s written history. Minutes 
are missing and apart from mention of the existence of a Certifi- 
cation Committee little else is reported until 1939. That year the 
Legislative Committee of BCLA was specifically charged with the 
preparation of a basis for certification. Anne Smith was named 
chairman. She and her committee put in a strenuous year collect- 
ing information and preparing detailed proposals for the confer- 
ence of 1940. The committee recommended an amendment to the 
Public Libraries Act to provide for certification and for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Certification. The Board, it said, should 
have power to establish grades of certification for librarians, to 
prescribe and hold examinations or require submission of creden- 
tials, and to issue certificates . . . It should serve without compen- 
sation. The report “provoked lively discussion”. Its recommenda- 
tions were considered point by point. Amendments were proposed 
and then later withdrawn. The report was adopted. The single 
rider was added that every care be taken to ensure that neither 
the proposed amendment of the Libraries Act nor the rules and 
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regulations of the Board imperil the position of those already 
employed. 

In 1940-41 Anne Smith served both as President of BCLA and 
as Chairman of the Legislative Committee. The Committee was 
instructed to forward the Report to the Public Library Commis- 
sion for submission to the Minister. This was done. The Commis- 
sion in seeking needed support presented the proposed legislation 
first to the Union of B.C. Municipalities. There it failed to gain 
approval, “‘probably’’, adds the record, ‘for the reason that some 
delegates felt that such a provision would be used as the thin 
edge of the wedge to standardize and raise salaries”. The advice 
of Norman Lidster, Chairman of the Commission, was that im- 
mediate and vigorous steps be taken to educate Library Boards in 
the matter. Resubmission could then be made. “‘It is essential that 
the members of the uBcM be converted”. 

BCLA set to work. C. K. Morison, Superintendent of the Public 
Library Commission and Chairman of BcLA’s Legislative Commit- 
tee reported: “Solicitation of support has met with general fav- 
our”, but he added the committee felt that in view of a critical 
situation in certain important municipalities it would be inadvis- 
able to introduce such a controversial question at that time. 

In 1943 the Association decided against further delay. Presi- 
dent Jessie Hotson and Mr. Morison were commissioned to go 
forth to battle. Warned that the Union of Municipalities was still 
hostile, nevertheless they attended its Conference and presented 
an admirable brief. They urged that a Board of Certification 
would raise the standard of librarianship; that grades according 
to qualifications would be of benefit both to library boards and 
the public; that certification would provide official recognition: 
of the status of library employees who had given good service. 
“It is to be noted”, comments Mr. Morison, “that objection to the 
proposed legislation was removed only after much reiteration 
that it was not mandatory in any way that could affect the purse 
of the taxpayer”. The BCLA motion was put and carried and it is 
so recorded in the Minutes of the 40th Annual Convention of 
the Union of B.C. Municipalities, September 1943. A long, well 
worded editorial in the Vancouver Daily Province congratulated 
the profession. 

It was at this stage that the Hon. H. G. T. Perry, then Minister 
of Education, indicated disapproval of a Board of Certification 
for Librarians and his preference for legislation similar to that in 
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Ontario giving authority to the Minister of Education in certifica- 
tion matters. Negotiations continued. The Minister was adamant. 
A revised bill was presented. “It seems the best we can do at pres- 
ent” was one wry comment. And so in March 1944 an enabling 
act was duly passed permitting certification of librarians in Brit- 
ish Columbia. Regulations were drawn up on the basis of recom- 
mendations made by a committee appointed by the Minister of 
Education. Its members were E. S. Robinson, Chairman, Muriel 
Carruthers, Margaret Clay, Jessie Hotson, Kaye Lamb and C. K. 
Morison. Shortly thereafter the first Examiners were named: C. K. 
Morison, convener, Muriel Carruthers, E. S. Robinson and the 
Registrar of the Department of Education. 

Passage of this legislation in B.C. aroused considerable interest 
in other parts of Canada and the United States. It is interesting to 
remember that it was featured in the second issue of the bulletin 
of the newly created Canadian Library Council. It is particularly 
gratifying that the regulations then set forth, with their emphasis 
on university graduation, accredited professional training and ex- 
perience, have stood so well the test of time. 

By the close of 1945 seventy-nine applicants had been consid- 
ered. Fifty-six were given Grade 1 standing (the top grade), 
seventeen Grade 2, and four Grade 3. Two applications were re- 
fused. The examiners kept in mind the principle that certification 
should not adversely affect the accepted professional standing of 
librarians employed in library work at the time certification was 
introduced. Practically all practicing librarians in the Province 
eligible for certification applied for and received certification dur- 
ing the next three years. 

Following quickly upon certification a new development took 
place. In 1945 BCLA appointed its first Salary, Staff and Tenure 
Committee with Bessie Greenwood as chairman. The committee 
was instructed to work out the grades of certification desirable 
for each type of professional library position in the Province, and 
to work out the maximum and minimum salaries desirable for all 
library positions. One is reminded of the anxiety of the Union of 
Municipalities! 

Meanwhile, the initial satisfaction on gaining certification was 
giving way to some alarm. A snag had been discovered. There was 
disagreement on acceptance by the Examiners of the professional 
qualifications submitted by librarians from the United Kingdom. 
So it was that three years after certification was effected BCLA 
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once again sought out Miss Hotson, this time to serve as chairman 
of a special committee to study English librarianship, to secure in- 
formation about its academic and professional standards, and to 
examine ways to equate and relate these to B.C. standards. It was 
a complex and delicate undertaking involving much correspond- 
ence and detailed study. The Public Library Commission was also 
deeply concerned. It too established a special committee, chaired 
by Mr. Robinson. In the end the findings of the two committees 
were essentially the same. At the Harrison Conference of 1948 
the issue of certification was again fully aired with resolutions 
setting forth the position of BCLA. 

Meanwhile, the Examiners faced a stalemate; the four members 
divided evenly on the issue. The matter was referred by them to 
the Minister of Education. He in turn passed it to his Department- 
al Certification Committee. Without consultation with any offi- 
cial committee of the Association this departmental body brought 
down revised regulations in 1949. 

The Association declared the new regulations unacceptable; the 
required years of experience to advance from grade to grade were 
insufficient; clarification was needed of the term “recognized” as 
applied to universities and library schools; the number of examin- 
ers needed to be increased and certificates granted to be published. 
To safeguard standards in the event the Department could not be 
persuaded to revise its regulations, BCLA proposed to establish its 
own system of certification. A plan of operation was submitted in 
1950 by the Chairman of the Certification Committee. 

But the Association was awkwardly placed. During this very 
time BCLA in cooperation with the Commission, was engaged in 
an active campaign for adequate provincial aid for all public lib- . 
raries. Not to endanger this it was decided to defer action on cer- 
tification. Once the campaign was over BCLA again wrote the 
Minister. But delay followed delay with political changes nullify- 
ing slow gains. Finally, the Public Library Commission and BCLA 
determined to break the deadlock. In 1954 Proposed Certification 
Standards for Library Positions in B.C. were drawn up. A delega- 
tion met with the new Minister. On December 1954 Mr. Morison 
wrote President Anne Berry: ‘I have now to report that Orders- 
in-Council on the question of certification have finally been 
approved.” 





CERTIFICATION OF 
PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIANS 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


R. L. DAVISON 
Superintendent, Public Library Commission 


I. 1953, after four years of professional dissatisfaction 
with the rules, the Public Library Commission decided that some- 
thing should be done about the matter of certification of librar- 
ians, and appointed a committee to study the whole question. 
Definite action was taken after September 30, 1954, the date of a 
letter from C. K. Morison to the Honourable R. G. Williston, 
Minister of Education, in which he said: 

I am directed by the Public Library Commission to seek an interview 

with you and the present Examiners for Certification of Librarians .. . 

for a joint delegation from the Public Library Commission and the B.C. 

Library Association on the question of revising the present Regulations 

for the Certification of Librarians. . . 

The proposal to be recommended to the Minister was, in Mr. 
Morison’s words, “a new and much simplified plan for certifica- 
tion”. It is this revision, produced jointly by the certification com- 
mittees of the B.C. Library Association and the Public Library 
Commission, which became official on November 1, 1954, as the 
regulations governing the certification of professional librarians 
in the Province of British Columbia. 

These regulations demand specific qualifications, and the pos- 
session of a university degree is basic to all of them, except that 
holders of certain certificates issued under previous regulations 
are accepted for certification under the present ones. This is the 
peg on which was hung the argument against awarding certifi- 
cates at the outset to certain practicing librarians without degrees 
or certificates, the majority of them in senior posts, who had given 
years of devoted and effective service to the library movement in 
British Columbia. Protests were made to the Minister, to the 
Board of Examiners and to the Public Library Commission that 
the rules should provide, on a “once only” basis, for certification 
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of this faithful few, but the negative argument was sustained. 
While it is true that these people could qualify by acquiring a 
university degree, there were many real obstacles in their way as 
individuals, and the opinion is still widely held that on all 
grounds save the purely technical, refusal to make special provi- 
sion was unjustified. 

By agreement, under provisions of the Public Libraries Act, ap- 
plication of the regulations is the duty of a Board of Examiners, 
appointed by the Minister, consisting of the Superintendent of the 
Public Library Commission, two selected by the Minister from a 

anel of four professional librarians nominated by the Executive 
of the British Columbia Library Association, and the Registrar, 
Department of Education. 

The fee to be paid on application is five dollars, and applies to 
all candidates, including those granted grade certificates under the 
regulations effective prior to 1954. 

Legislation passed in March, 1961, transfers responsibility for 
the administration of the Public Libraries Act from the Minister 
of Education to the Provincial Secretary. This means that the 
Minister of Education, following a recommendation from the re- 
cent Royal Commission on Education, relinquishes, among other 
things, the power to make regulations governing the certification 
of librarians, including the appointment of an examining board. 
However, it is likely that the machinery for issuing certificates and 
the sources of information on curricula and accreditation at vari- 
ous universities and colleges will remain with the Registrar of the 
Department of Education. 

Such information is of first importance to the Board of Exam- 
iners in their evaluation of applications for certificates. Candidates. 
are required to present documentary evidence of academic stand- 
ing and professional training, which proves to be endless in its 
variety. Most of the applications are accompanied by straightfor- 
ward evidence of degrees awarded by provincial or state univer- 
sities and colleges in Canada and the United States, but occasion- 
ally a candidate’s academic wool is tangled, and must be carefully 
unravelled. This is the place to give full marks to the Board’s 
secretary, Mr. H. M. Evans, who is also Registrar, Department of 
Education. Naturally the Board is prepared to recommend the 
granting of a certificates whenever possible, and it is the job of 
Mr. Evans and his staff to find and present all the evidence avail- 
able which may work in the candidate's favour. 
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A case in point occurred not long ago. This one was particu- 
larly involved, because there was evidence of refusal on the part 
of one state university in the Middle West to recognize certain 
credit courses taken at another, somewhat farther south. There 
was no question that the candidate had been exposed to much 
academic library training prior to and beyond completion of her 
Bachelor of Arts Degree, or that she had made exceedingly good 
grades in this training. Rather, it was for the Board to decide 
whether all the courses together added up to the equivalent of the 
requirements demanded by the B.C. regulations. Where there 
is some doubt, the American Library Association is consulted, and 
in this case full recognition had been granted the training institu- 
tions. However, the matter did not end here, because the Board 
felt that the investigation and conclusion of this case called for a 
policy statement, that “where library training has been taken, 
even in an under-graduate programme but through a recognized 
and approved training course, the Board may accept the training 
programme as fulfilling the library training requirement, under 
the ‘equivalent’ section of provincial regulations. Each case to be 
considered on its own merit”. 

So much for an example of our domestic, or at any rate North 
American, variants. Librarians from abroad sometimes present a 
whole new set of considerations. Again, as in the case of domestic 
applicants, many are straightforward, in terms of our regulations. 
They present evidence of a university degree and the necessary 
professional training in the United Kingdom which has earned 
them a certificate of the Library Association, as either an Associ- 
ate or a Fellow. Other considerations arise when British librarians 
arrive on the scene with only the certificate, usually the A.L.A. 
Then must be clearly and firmly explained the necessity to acquire 
an academic degree in order to qualify. 

In fairness to prospective immigrant librarians, every opportun- 
ity is taken to explain to them before they leave home the require- 
ments regarding certification. Unfortunately, not all who plan to 
move take the trouble to correspond first, and some dissapoint- 
ment is inevitable. 

Provision having been made for the certification of librarians 
trained in the United Kingdom, a problem then arises when appli- 
cants from other parts of the Commonwealth present themselves. 
This has led to considerable correspondence between the Board 
of Examiners and other authorities concerned — the Secretary of 
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Requirements for Certificate of 
Professional Librarianship 
British Columbia, 1954 


4 
Minimum qualifications of a candidate for a Certificate 2 
of Professional Librarianship in the Province of British : 
Columbia shall be a university degree with a professional 
library degree from a graduate library school accredited ) 
by the Canadian Library Association or the American : 
Library Association ; or a university degree and the regis- } » 
tration certificate of the British Library Association : 
(A.L.A.) ; or a university degree and the equivalent in ; 
professional training and experience. 


Notes 


The university degree must be from a recognized univer- 
sity for a programme acceptable to the Department of 
Education. 

Any person holding a certificate granted under previous 
regulations may be granted the above certificate subject 
to the approval of the Board of Examiners. 














the Library Association in London, the Chairman of the Board of 
Examination, Library Association of Australia, the Director of the 
Library School, National University of Ireland, and so on. It may 
be deduced correctly that this is only surface-scratching, that there 
may easily be other and even more complicated questions ahead. 
The investigation carried on by the Examiners in British Colum- 
bia, through their Secretary, has established that certain training 
programmes and certificates of other Commonwealth members are 
recognized by the Library Association as equivalent to their coun- 
terparts in the United Kingdom. With the ground already broken 
thus far, the Board is prepared to delve further and in other di- 
rections should the need arise. 

Quite apart from existing regulations in British Columbia, the 
principle of granting certificates in Canada on the basis of equiva- 
lence between the ALA certificate and the BLA degree has been 
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brought into question, but not yet abandoned, at the national 
level. Obviously the dispute has arisen because of the post-war 
influx of librarians from the United Kingdom, and apparently 
valid arguments have been presented by both sides. It is not in- 
tended that we comment here on the merits of either, but simply 
report that the situation is by no means static, and any major 
licy decisions made by the Canadian Library Association will 
undoubtedly set in motion some discussion in the provinces. 

A point not yet mentioned but basically important is the ques- 
tion of the value of certification and its application, specifically in 
British Columbia. Again, no exhaustive debate is going to be re- 
corded here. The proponents of a certification system argue that 
standards of library service will be maintained only by insistence 
on professional achievement based on an academic degree and 
prescribed post-graduate training. Hardly anyone will take issue 
with this, provided the standards are clearly defined. Working 
against this objective is the discouraging fact that there are more 
jobs classified as professional than there are qualified librarians, 
and with the large number of professions now in competition to 
attract the small number of candidates being turned out by the 
academies, a depressed market in librarians is likely to face us for 
some time to come. Between November, 1954 and December, 
1960, a total of 177 certificates were issued to librarians in British 
Columbia, an infinitesimal number when compared with the thou- 
sands of teachers, doctors, lawyers, nurses, etc., who qualified in 
their respective fields during the same period. 

Some measure of encouragement is provided the public librar- 
ies by the practice of basing part of the provincial grant on the 
number of certificated librarians they employ. Until this year, the 
rate of assistance has been $100 per librarian, but it will soon be 
increased to $300, and in theory, of course, it has no limit within 
the bounds of reason. This, it is hoped, will influence library 
boards to continue to strive for qualified personnel. 

Lest a wrong inference be taken, it should be pointed out that 
in all of Canada only Ontario and British Columbia have worked 
out and adopted a formal scheme of certification. The schemes are 
quite different, and no brief is held for either on the grounds of 
perfection. It can be said, though, that leadership, necessary to 
any movement, exists in these two provinces, and it may be that 
certification on the national level, should it ever appear, will draw 
deeply from the eastern and western experiments. 
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THE RAINBOW BRIDGE 

and Other Essays on Education 
Sir Richard Livingstone $4.00 
A new book by Sir Richard Livingstone 
would be a literary event at any time. The 
Rainbow Bridge is of special significance, for 
it is the last volume from the hand of the 
distinguished scholar and educator who died 
last year. A new collection of papers and 
lectures written or delivered over the past 

30 years, it is a summing-up of Sir Richard's 
philosophy of education. 


BOUSILLE AND THE JUST 


Gratien Gélinas $2.50 
“Here is wonderful theatre. The performance 
of Gratien Gélinas in the English adaptation of 
his own play must rank as one of the most 
moving in this city’s theatrical history. The 
Gélinas play presents something distinctly, 
uniquely Canadian...” 

EDITORIAL COMMENT IN The Vancouver Sun 


THE LIQUIDATION OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 

C. E. Carrington, B.A., M.A. $3.00 
This clearly written and thought-provoking 
book presents a concise and timely discussion 
of the history and current problems of the 
transformation of the British Empire into the 
Commonwealth. Mr. Carrington is a Professor 
of British Commonwealth Relations at the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 

His book is based on the Harvey T. Reid 
Lectures on Current Affairs, the first of which 
he gave at Acadia University in 1959. 


CLARKE IRWIN 


Toronto Vancouver 


THE HEART OF THE HUNTER 
Laurens van der Post $4.75 9 
In this book, the story begun so movingly in 
The Lost World of the Kalahari is carried 

on to its natural conclusion. The Bushman 
emerges as a being of rare imagination and 
spirit, as his myths, legends and stories are 
interpreted in contemporary idiom by a 
masterly teller of tales. Illustrated. 1) 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS — 
Volume 2: Towards the Inevitable © 


(1896-1922) 

Colonel G. R. Stevens $8.00 9 
Following the wide acclaim accorded Volume 
One, Col. Stevens continues into our century 
his lively chronicle of Canadian railroading. 
More than just an account of the triumphs 
and disasters of the industry, the book 

traces the railroad’s impact on the social and 
political growth of Canada. Maps and 
photographs. 

To be published March 1962. 





NEW FACES AT 
A NEW LIBRARY SCHOOL 


BASIL STUART-STUBBS 
University of British Columbia Library 


Bvrox: we begin our chronological inquiry into the lives 
and works of three librarians let us dispose of the vital statistics. 
The combined ages of Rose Vainstein, Robert M. Hamilton and 
Ronald A. Hagler total one hundred and seventeen years, of 
which forty-nine have been devoted to librarianship. They have 
earned nine degrees, written four books and about forty articles 
and miscellaneous publications, and held a dozen or so profession- 
al positions in libraries from New York to Japan. Figures for total 
height and weight are not available, but perhaps these are not sig- 
nificant indications of stature. 

Viewed retrospectively the decade from 1910 to 1920 was a 
critical one for the library school of 1961 for it was witness to 
three births: first, Robert Hamilton at Lachine; then, the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia at Vancouver; and finally, at Edmonton, 
Rose Vainstein. Important as school days must have been for two 
future professors, we will pass over ten years of elementary aca- 
demic activity and examine in detail the events of 1930-1940. In 
the first few years of this period Mr. Hamilton was attending Mc- 
Gill University where an interest in English literature was inclin- 
ing him toward a career in journalism; but regular use of the old 
Redpath Library had its effect, and the fascination of books in the 
mass drew him into librarianship. Prospects for employment in 
libraries were not much better in the depression than they were in 
publishing, but nevertheless he capped his 1934 B.A. with a 1935 
B.L.S. from the same university. 

In the meantime Miss Vainstein was completing high schools in 
Bellaire, Ohio, where her experiences with the school and public 
libraries had predisposed her to librarianship. Such a career was 
impractical, it was said, so upon enrollment at Miami University 
at Oxford, Ohio she had in mind becoming a laboratory techni- 
cian. A year later she was pursuing her original goal; a partially- 
dissected, anonymous and long-forgotten frog must take some 
credit for leading her into librarianship. 

Having been awarded a Carnegie Fellowship in Librarianship, 
Mr. Hamilton was then at Columbia University where, acting 
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upon the advice of McGill's librarian Dr. Lomer, he was making 
a systematic survey of the early government publications of Que- 
bec and Ontario. This was virgin forest, in which his labours pro- 
duced a still unpubished list of these diffuse and complex docu- 
ments; one byproduct of this larger study is an article in the On- 
tario Library Review on the documents and issuing agencies of 
Quebec from 1763 to 1841. The Fellowship was followed in 1937 
by his first professional appointment at the Library of Parliament 
in Ottawa. 

While Miss Vainstein and Mr. Hamilton were pursuing their 
respective studies, Ronald Hagler of Kitchener was engrossed 
with the problems of reading primers; having solved the prob- 
lems to his satisfaction by the age of five, he then enrolled in ele- 
mentary school. 

At the beginning of the decade 1940-1950 Miss Vainstein re- 
ceived her A.B. from Miami University and enrolled directly in. 
the Library School at Cleveland’s Western Reserve University. 
Upon receiving her B.L.S. she joined the staff of the Cuyahoga 
County Library, Cleveland, where she worked both in branch and 
school libraries. In 1943 she moved east to take a position as a 
young people’s librarian at the Brooklyn Public Library, but 
packed her bags a year later for four years of wandering as an 
Army librarian with assignments in Hawaii and Japan as well as 
at several bases in the United States. The end of the decade found 
her momentarily at rest at Martinez, California, in charge of the 
Contra Costa County Library. 

Mr. Hamilton, having gained a wife, three children and seven 
years of experience at the Library of Parliament succumbed to the 
desire to see whether the fields in the United States are truly 
greener and took a position as a senior reference librarian at the 
New York Public Library. It turned out to be a brief interlude, 
for at the urging of the then Librarian at Parliament, he applied 
for the position of Assistant Librarian and returned to the Lib- 
rary of Parliament in 1946. It marked the beginning of a period 
of intense activity on behalf of Canadian librarianship. A year 
later he participated in the founding of the Canadian Library As- 
sociation, and in the same year, as chairman of the Committee on 
Microfilm, he launched the newspaper microfilming project, one 
of the Association’s most significant and far-reaching contribu- 
tions to Canadian scholarship. 

Before the close of the decade 1940-1950 Mr. Hagler had en- 
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tered St. Jerome’s High School in Kitchener. An early interest in 
books had not diminished, and throughout his school years he 
read widely in the adult section of the Kitchener Public Library; 
however, the science section attracted his attention to a greater 
and greater degree, and his interests appeared to incline him to- 
ward a career as a research chemist. But the next decade held 
some changes. 

The three careers we have been following are consolidated in 
1950-1960. In 1951 Miss Vainstein left California for the Uni- 
versity of Illinois where, a year later, she obtained a master’s de- 

ree with a major in public librarianship. Having been awarded 
a Fulbright Scholarship she passed the next year in England study- 
ing the development of county libraries in England. She was now 
admirably qualified for her next position as Library Consultant for 
the California State Library; advising librarians and government 
officials on every aspect of public librarianship, she played a maj- 
or role in library development in that state. However, the east 
beckoned again, and 1956 found her in Indiana as the head of the 
Extension Department of the Gary Public and Lake County Lib- 
raries. A challenging position as Public Library Specialist in the 
Library Services Branch of the U.S. Office of Education drew her 
on to Washington a year later. Her grasp of her specialty is re- 
vealed in her recent articles and in the publications issued by this 
important Branch. 

Few librarians have affected the course of national policy 
through their reference work. Mr. Hamilton must be numbered 
among the few, yet he is better known to librarians for his con- 
stant part-time ploughing in the field of Canadiana. Three books 
in the past ten years, among the most useful Canadian works of 
reference, testify to his efforts: Canadian Quotations and Phrases, 
and the first two volumes of Canadian Book Prices Current, cov- 
ering the period 1950-1958. Articles in the Canadian Library As- 
sociation’s publications prove that his study of book prices was 
more than routine bibliography, for he has become the recognized 
authority on the out-of-print book trade in Canada. His work with 
the Microfilm Committee and the Reference Section of the C.L.A. 
has been equally fruitful, and he must share in the credit for such 
achievements as the publication of the At/as of Canada and the 
rebirth of the Canadian Annual Review. He is currently the Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Library Association and the Chairman of 
the recently created Canadian Library Research Foundation, a 
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Canadian version of the Council on Library Resources which 
through its sponsorship of projects will do much to improve lib- 
rary service in Canada. 

Into the same ten years Mr. Hagler has crammed twenty years’ 
worth of activity. Graduating from St. Jerome’s College, a Uni- 
versity of Ottawa affiliate, he decided on the basis of his part- 
time employment in the college library and the Kitchenez Public 
Library to forsake the laboratory in favour of the library. He en- 
rolled at the University of Michigan Library School and worked 
in the Library Science library there while obtaining his A.M.L.S. 
(1957). He then returned to the Kitchener Public Library, first as 
a general librarian and cataloguer, and later as the order librar- 
ian. Summers found him at Ann Arbor, where his cumulative 
efforts earned him both an A.M. in Latin and a Ph.D. in Librar- 
ianship. His doctoral dissertation has recently been published by 
C.L.A. as Occasional Paper No. 29. The title The Selection and 
Acquisition of Books in Six Ontario Public Libraries in Relation 
to the Canadian Publishing System belies the contents, however, 
for the thesis deals in large part with the history and present state 
of the publication and distribution of books in Canada, and is 
thus the first detailed study of the book market in this country. 
Mr. Hagler’s other writings indicate an interest in technical pro- 
cesses in all their aspects. 

A trio such as this is tailor made for a library school curricu- 
lum. Public libraries, special libraries, book selection, readers’ ad- 
visory services, history of libraries: it sounds like Miss Vainstein, 
and is. Reference work, bibliography, government publications: 
Mr. Hamilton, of course. Cataloguing, classification, technical 
processes, the history of printing and bookselling: Mr. Hagler, by- 
temperament, experience and training. The trio to be conducted 
by Dr. Samuel Rothstein: but to most of us his is an Old Face in 
a new context, and thus has no place in an article on New Faces. 
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as Occasional Paper No. 29, 1961.) 
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A QUARTET FOR CHILDREN 

ELEANOR BELL, The Black Totem, Toronto, Ryerson, 1960. 180 p. 

MARY DAEM, The Whistling Mountain, Toronto, Abelard-Schuman, 1960. 
154 P- 

HELEN REYNOLDS, Summer of Surprise, New York, Funk, 1960. 186 p. 

WILLIAM G. CRISP, Trial by Ice, Toronto, Longmans, 1961. 140 p. 


Four books for boys and girls, by British Columbia authors, are 
reviewed here by four librarians actively engaged in work with 
children. Each author has chosen to write about modern young 
Canadians living in this province. Each has tried to project a well- 
known locale into his story. Two are newer writers and two have 
had considerable experience. 





The Black Totem, by Eleanor Bell 


Reviewed by SHIRLEY ELLISON 
New Westminster Public Library 


T.: BLACK TOTEM contains all the ingredients of the stand- 
ard juvenile mystery, including a secret cave, hidden treasure and 
a mysterious stranger. These ingredients have been stirred by a 
conscientious, if not inspired, hand. The result is that the book 
offers fairly pleasurable reading, spiced for local children by a 
British Columbia setting, but lacking the creativity and inspiration 
that would have made it a memorable experience. 

The main plot concerns four young people from twelve to six- 
teen, and their adventures with a bank robber. The four become 
lost while on a fishing expedition, when fog suddenly closes in. 
After drifting for some time they end up at a deserted Indian 
village. There they discover a surly character, Jim Robson, who 
claims to be a prospector but is actually wanted in Vancouver in 
connection with a bank robbery. With rescue in sight Robson es- 
capes. They finally achieve his capture and aid in restoring the 
stolen funds. 

Mrs. Bell is most at home in setting the background and de- 
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veloping the plot of her story. The grandeur and loneliness of the 
British Columbia coast emerges quite successfully. Indian customs 
and history are capably interwoven. 

Characterisation plays a secondary role to the plot. The children 
are pleasant but not outstanding and show little development. At 
times their conversation tends to be stilted and somewhat 
strained. This latter fault is chiefly stylistic, and can be attributed 
primarily to the novice writer's fear of the word “‘said”. This has 
resulted in the over-use of such verbs as “chuckled”, ‘‘groaned”’, 
etc. or allowing “said” only when fully backed with adverbial 
qualification. 

This is Mrs. Bell’s first published novel. There are many pit- 
falls which she will avoid in her next. If she does so, the future 
may well be bright for this New Westminster writer. 

Recommended for ages 12 - 14. 


The Whistling Mountain, by Mary Daem 


Reviewed by ISABELLE GOODWIN 
Victoria Public Library 


Wovsc over the province of British Columbia, the view 


below is of ridges of mountain peaks and dark green valleys. The 
dense forests protect the wild life inhabiting the slopes, but little 
can be seen of the isolated dwellings which dot the mountain 
sides. 

This is the setting for Mary Daem’s story The Whistling 
Mountain. David Dunn, a young boy used to city living, moves 
with his parents to Swiftwater, where his father is Park Warden 
at a station three miles up the mountain. David's interests often 
take him beyond the bounds of safety set by his father. Lonesome, 
and irked by restrictions at home, he determines to climb Mount 
Carmichael where the whistling marmots live. David feels he is 
quite capable of making the trip alone, which he does. The fright- 
ening adventure, and his rescue and subsequent ability to whistle 
concludes this British Columbia adventure story. 

Mrs. Daem has vividly portrayed the setting of her story. The 
theme of safety in the woods is strong throughout, and is brought 
out most forcefully in David's series of misadventures. The plot 
is developed in such a way as to hold the interest of the reader 
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and to carry him to the inevitable conclusion of the adventure. 
Suspense is there, too, and young boys especially will read it with 
sympathy and enjoyment. 

Recommended for ages 8 - 11. 


Summer of Surprise, by Helen Reynolds 


Reviewed by EVELYN E. TUFTS 
Chief Librarian North Vancouver School Board 


W...: its setting in beautiful Kelowna this is the account of 
a lively and likeable girl’s attempt at making money for herself 
during the vacation so that she might return to art school in the 
fall. 

Penelope's decision to start a summer art school in her home, 
her difficulties with temperamental students and her romance with 
Garth Esselmont in whose father’s store the little school’s art pro- 
duction is sold to tourists, comprise the slight plot. 

The author’s efforts to reproduce the casual speech of modern 
youth is strained occasionally, particularly at the beginning of the 
book. The story suffers from lack of conflict, for the school suc- 
ceeds too easily, and we are never really in doubt as to whose 
ring Penelope will be wearing in the end. Interest would have 
been strengthened if more had been done to develop Tony Le- 
strange’s part in the story, for his is the makings of an unusual 
character not fully realised. 

In spite of its slender plot and lack of memorable characters, 
the author's pleasant style and attention to the everyday details of 
interest to teen-age girls results in a readable story which will be 
enjoyed particularly by those who can recognise the local setting. 

Recommended for girls aged 12 - 15. 


Trial by Ice, by William G. Crisp 


Reviewed by MILDRED PRICE 
Vancouver Public Library 


WW... Sea Cadet Rod Howard signs on as a deck hand 
aboard the Polar Maid in Vancouver, he begins a series of excit- 
ing adventures. Captain Howard, Rod’s father, has been blamed 
for the loss of his ship, the Arctic King. The young cadet gives 
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up his Atlantic training cruise for a voyage to the ice-fields where 
he hopes to learn more about the lost ship. Interference is pro- 
vided by a rather obvious villain — the cook. One surprise after 
another culminates in the sudden appearance of the Arctic King. 
Rod and his friend Sparks, the wireless operator, experience fire 
at sea, capture by pirates and rescue from the ice, before the voy- 
age ends. 

Mr. Crisp has written a fast-paced, modern sea story which boys 
will certainly enjoy. His main character, Rod, is a likeable lad who 
does not become a hero overnight. His embarrassment over his 
father’s failure disappears gradually as he becomes more mature. 
The character of Sparks is not quite so well defined, but his part 
as the wireless operator is clearly presented. Descriptions of the 
Arctic are excellent. Some episodes could well have been devel- 
oped to a greater length since the book is quite short. It is surpris- 
ing that the characters emerge as well as they do since the empha- 
sis is on action. 

Mr. Crisp has drawn upon his own varied experience in the 
Arctic and at fur trading posts in northern British Columbia to 
write three quite different stories for boys. Each has been enjoy- 
able. We hope to see more of his work. 

Recommended for boys aged 12 - 16. 





Reviewed by DEAN W. HALLIWELL 


KROLL, MORTON, ed. College, university and 
special libraries of the Pacific Northwest. 
(Pacific Northwest Library Association. Li- 
brary Development Project reports. Volume 
III) Seattle, University of Washington 
Press, 1961. 


A certain unevenness is probably inevitable in any volume 
which represents the joint efforts of a number of authors, especi- 
ally when, as here, a fairly wide net has been thrown. The earlier 
volumes of reports arising from PNLA’s inquiry into the state of 
libraries and librarianship in the region had the advantage of 
homogeneity, in that each treated one particular topic, however 
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broad. This volume represents a catch-all, since it purports to 
treat of the academic and special libraries of the region. Obvi- 
ously it would be difficult to cover two such wide fields in any 
great depth, and the impossibility of such a task is acknowledged 
by the editors and reflected in the published results. The editor, 
in his preface, remarks that “the topics selected for study in the 
college and university field each present a different facet of a 
multidimensional subject”, and suggests that “future surveys in 
the pattern of those reported here would contribute valuable data 
and conclusions”, indicating that there is no attempt here at a 
complete study of academic libraries. Special libraries, for the pur- 
poses of the survey and of this volume, are restricted to medical, 
legal and governmental (federal only, not state or provincial), 
with no mention of the great variety of relatively small units 
which one often thinks of as ‘‘special’’ libraries. 

While the unevenness of the volume as a whole is reflected in 
most of its parts, Erik Bromberg’s one-man survey of governmen- 
tal libraries, despite the range of its coverage and the difficulties 
inherent in trying to find a general pattern in a large number of 
small libraries set up to serve very different clienteles in very dif- 
ferent ways, is perhaps the most homogenous and the most satis- 
factory. It proceeds logically from a definition of federal library 
service through the examination of various (U.S.) federal library 


systems according to their missions, status, — and collections, 


and ends with a specific set of recommendations “in light of our 
findings”. It is difficult to fault him for the one apparent weak- 
ness in his survey, the brevity of his treatment of federal libraries 
in British Columbia, for he does his best to make some sense of 
what is by no means an easy subject and acknowledges frankly 
that “a study of federal libraries and librarians in Canada is ur- 
gently needed”. Agreed. 

If Canadian governmental libraries seem to have been inade- 
quately treated in this study, the balance is more than redressed 
in the section dealing with medical libraries in the Pacific North- 
west. It is apparent that the medical librarians devoted a great 
deal of effort, thought and imagination into planning and carry- 
ing out their survey, whose purpose as they state it was “‘to investi- 
gate the effectiveness of existing health science libraries and the 
problems with which they are confronted; to propose practical 
solutions where possible; and to suggest measures whereby their 
resources can be made generally more available throughout the 
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region”. This is a formidable task, but the five medical librarians 
did a tremendous job, both statistically and philosophically, in 
combing out the details of what is done now and in making 
recommendations, as specific as one would expect of these scienti- 
fically-oriented people, on what should and can be. done in the 
future. Each of the four states (Idaho, Montana, Oregon and 
Washington) and the province of British Columbia is studied in 
detail, with recommendations for increased cooperation to meet 
their internal problems, and then the problems of the whole reg- 
ion, and the steps which can help to solve them are set forth. 
Doreen Fraser’s study of the British Columbia situation is master- 
ly in its detail, but also in the way in which she has been able to 
marshal the mass of facts and figures and to transmute them into 
a picture of what should be possible; especially important are her 
stressing of the need of effective library service for a profession 
which ‘“‘must depend upon a continuous program of education to 
foster the best standards of practice’’ and of “the responsibility 
that should be shouldered both by every individual member and 
every professional society’ to see that such service is obtained. 
Perhaps there is some significance in the fact that the group of 
law librarians could not agree either on the specific techniques of 
data-gathering which they would use or on the interpretation of 
the data collected and its conversion into suggestions for future 
cooperative action within the region; minority reports seem some- 
how typical of the legal mind. The significance seems to spring 
from the fact that, to a considerable extent, the law libraries of 
the individual states and provinces are moulded in the shape of 
the legal activities as practiced locally; while there is an aware- 
ness of the desirability of cooperation within a wider area, the 
Pacific Northwest, there is greater parochial feeling than was evi- 
dent among the medical librarians. One recurring refrain is that 
of the need to make lawyers themselves more aware of the desir- 
ability of improved law libraries; too many, at least of the older 
generation, seem satisfied with a minimal collection, perhaps in 
their own offices, and so the problem of cooperation on a regional 
basis tends to become subordinated to the need for improvement 
within each area. But this survey does come up with some specific 
suggestions, and offers one very interesting piece of information, 
outlining a basic working law collection; this collection is obvious- 
ly beyond the means of most lawyers or law firms, and so must be 
achieved by cooperation; how such cooperation may be secured 
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most effectively is the main question. A central lending library, a 
union list, a state or provincial traveling librarian are suggested 
solutions, but again there is little unanimity of opinion. The fu- 
ture of legal libraries looks less bright than that of medical lib- 
raries. However, British Columbians may perhaps salvage some 
solace from the suggestion that conditions in this province, al- 
though far from satisfactory, are not the worst in the region; 
favorable mention is made of the steps which the Law Societies 
have taken to build up collections by assessing their members for 
that purpose, and of the attempts to provide a union list of the 
holdings of the law libraries in the province. It is apparent that 
there are benefits in doing things on a province-wide basis which 
are lost when the county becomes the basic unit of organization. 

The studies of governmental, medical and legal libraries at- 
tempted, with varying degrees of success, to look at the whole 
picture; they were designed to uncover the present situation of 
such libraries in every aspect of their day-to-day operation, to de- 
cide where they were falling below desirable levels of service, and 
to make suggestions on how matters might be improved, at least 
within each area, and preferably throughout the region as a 
whole. The study of academic libraries, perhaps wisely consider- 
ing their number and variety, attempted no such completeness of 
coverage; that would have added at least a volume to the survey's 
published reports. Instead, as the editor indicates, the study of 
college and university libraries was restricted to “placing a toe in 
the doorway of a room which requires considerable investigation” 
for “the college and university library is suffering from what 
might be termed ‘nebulitis’: its role is uncertain, its status is con- 
fused, its personnel feel put upon, discriminated against, and, in 
many places, vague about where they fit into the collegiate en- 
vironment”. Surely there is evident here an awareness of the fact 
that all is not serene in academic libraries; it must therefore have 
been difficult for the surveyors to decide just how far they would 
examine the scene, and how much they could do in recommend- 
ing ways in which conditions might be improved. But in their 
awareness of the scope of the problem lies perhaps the greatest 
weakness of the partial survey which was carried out: the prob- 
lems encountered by college and university libraries and librarians 
are by no means regional, but are typical of those found through- 
out the continent. In none of the three studies is there any real 
suggestion that the problems and situations are peculiar to the Pa- 
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cific Northwest; the observations, suggestions and recommenda- 
tions would apply equally well to any area of North America. 
This is not to denigrate the studies or to deny their validity; it is 
to suggest that there is indeed a need for careful scrutiny of aca- 
demic libraries, but that such scrutiny more properly lies within 
the scope of national or international effort. 

Of the three studies of academic libraries, the most detailed is 
that by William Harbold on policy making and control. Certainly 
this is fundamental to any library's well-being, and the surveyor 
is careful to consider all the significant aspects of his subject, from 
the library's place in the overall policy of the institution, through 
relations between library and administration, library and faculty, 
and library and students, to internal library organization and the 
relationship of the head librarian to his staff. Occasionally ex- 
amples of practices in specific institutions are given, but on the 
whole the discussion is theoretical, and the nagging thought per- 
sists that the validity of the ideas expressed would not be altered 
significantly if the words “librarian” and “library” were deleted 
wherever they appear; in other words, this is a serious, well con- 
sidered study of policy-making, communication, cooperation and 
administration, which could be applied as a theoretical basis for 
any of a variety of situations, among them the academic library. 
When a specifically library-oriented situation is used, care is taken 
to note that unanimity of approach is unlikely; praise of an idea 
which works well in one institution is tempered by the suggestion 
that another solution seems effective elsewhere. 

Boyd Martin and Bernard C. Borning, in their. study of the re- 
search function of the academic library, get down to more speci- 
fic cases and suggest in more detail what this function is: how it 
is conceived at present, how it is likely to change, and what steps 
should be taken to encourage its development along the most de- 
sitable lines. Here again, however, there is little which applies 
solely to the Pacific Northwest, except where the PNBC is con- 
cerned, and there the authors content themselves with suggesting 
that its role ‘should be given careful consideration” along three 
or four fairly general lines. But they do make a dozen suggestions, 
as conclusions drawn from their study, and these are as valuable 
as anything to be found in the volume, especially as they point to 
areas which demand further careful study: the whole question of 
microfilm and photographic facilities for research use, the possi- 
bility of cooperative acquisitions policies within the region, or the 
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desirability of experimentation with new programs for the classi- 
fication and arrangement of materials. 

Finally, there is Carl W. Hintz’s survey of the extent of coop- ~ 
eration between academic and public libraries in the region. Here ~ 
we get down to the basic, for this deals only with the Pacific | 
Northwest, and the author names names and produces statistics 
as he discusses the use of the public library by the student and of 
the academic library by the public, and as he surveys the present 
areas of cooperation, including interlocking policies of book selec- 
tion. But, with all the details which are offered, the findings are 
mainly negative. There is a certain amount of cooperation, vary- 
ing from place to place, and depending to a large extent on the 
relative size of the academic and public libraries in the particular 
community. Yet the conclusion must be that, “with the exception 
of certain areas, it is doubtful whether the academic library could 
advantageously minister to the general public, or the middle- 
sized and small public library to the college student”. 

To repeat, this is an uneven volume. The medical library pro- 
fession has done itself proud, and seems certain to have provided 
itself with sufficient momentum to carry it forward into the real- 
ization of some of the goals which it has set itself so clearly. Like 
the lawyers they serve, the law librarians find it difficult to agree; 
they offer themselves no real blueprint for successful cooperation 
where it is most needed, at the local level, and progress from 
there to the state and to the regional level seems remote. Federal 
governmental libraries offer little unanimity because they serve 
such diverse functions and clients; this field is probably the most 
futile for study at a regional level, since what organization there 
is must be on a national basis, yet this part of the volume is in 
some ways the clearest and most satisfactory. It is in the academic 
field, however, that the most work remains to be done; three stud- 
ies are only a beginning, in a field where there is a tremendous op- 
portunity for evaluation and for the development of a program of 
carefully-considered future cooperation and growth. No librarian 
could read this volume without gaining information about and 
insight into his profession, but none could pretend satisfaction 
that it is more than a scratching of the surface of the problems 
with which the profession is beset. 
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